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standpoint much of the book would be considered out of date,
based as it was upon a faculty psychology, yet its issue was momen-
tous because for the first time it gave the teacher freedom to try to
work out his job in his own way.1 This purpose was distinctly
stated in the preface: 'The only uniformity of practice that the
Board of Education desire to see in the teaching of Public
Elementary Schools is that each teacher shall think for himself, and
work out for himself such methods of teaching as may use his
powers to the best advantage and be best suited to the particular
needs and conditions of the school. Uniformity in details of
practice ... is not desirable even if it were attainable. But freedom
implies a corresponding responsibility in its use.
"Teachers who use the book should therefore treat it as an aid
to reviewing their aims and practice, and as a challenge to
independent thought on such matters."
One of the most important consequences of the Education Act
of 1902 was the attention given to the training of intending teachers.
The pupil-teacher system, even as amended by the establishment of
pupil-teacher centres and the reduction of the period of apprentice-
ship to three years in 1900, was still the target for a good deal of
criticism. The Board of Education raised the minimum age for
pupil-teachers to sixteen (fifteen in rural districts) and reduced the
normal period of apprenticeship to two years. Half of the pupil-
teacher's time was to be spent in receiving instruction at a centre,
which might be attached to a secondary or higher-elementary school.
This stipulation was to ensure a more liberal education for him
and to prevent cramming for examinations. The remainder of his
time was to be spent in teaching or observing teaching. No school
was normally permitted to receive more than four pupil-teachers at
a time, and each school employing pupil-teachers had to be certified
by an inspector as fit for training them.
The Board proposed an alternative to the pupil-teacher system.
Any secondary-school pupil who had received instruction in the
school for not less than two years (raised to three in 1910) and who
1 The influence of faculty psychology may be seen in such phrases as the
following: "The process of teaching, therefore, involves a careful development
of the faculties of the child"; "enforcement of attention and training of memory
are among the essentials of education"; "in the lower classes teaching about
common things will be directed mainly to cultivating exact observation ... In
the higher classes ... the main purpose of the lessons is to exercise the scholars
in reflecting and reasoning upon the results of their own direct observation" ;
**the search for natural laws belongs to a later stage of mental discipline."
A comparison of the Suggestions of 1905 with those of 1937 will reveal a
complete change of attitude.